CHAPTER         TWO
bus/ If you were to ask him his sentiments concern-
ing the lily-pool in the moonlit Taj Mahal, he would
almost certainly observe that its aroma by night was,
'at least, less offensive to European nostrils than by
day. He would never allow that a shadowy Greek
or a dissolute English poet had put him to all these
exertions, nor would he pay even lip-service to the
so-called mysticism of the East, which he considers
to be due to a blend of ignorance and inferior sanita-
tion.
Yet Richard Halliburton really felt these things,
and it was fortunate for him that he did so, because
he was able to transfer his orthodox emotions to
120,000 American readers through the medium of
his pen, and to some 500,000 American lecture-goers
through the medium of his voice. Yet, in England,
his book was hardly read at all. For in England we
have either forgotten the obvious emotions, or are
ashamed of them, whereas in America, either you
experience the obvious emotions, or would be
ashamed to admit that you didn't.
'Don't you ever sit still?' I said to him, when we
were crossing the Atlantic. (We could not finish our
conversation in the Cafe Royal, so we decided to go
over in the same ship.) *Don*t you ever see a moun-
tain without leaving the poor thing under the illusion
that it is invincible? Don't you ever let a jungle
alone? Don't you ever see an ocean without wanting
to go bouncing about in it to prove that it has no
terrors for you?'
Mr. Halliburton's eyes glistened, and his features
were illuminated ty that radiant expression which
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